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STORIES  FROM  GRIMM 


THE  THKEE  WISHES. 


A  good  man  was  once  traveling 
through  a  strange  land.  Night  came 
on  while  he  was  yet  far  from  any  inn. 
He  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  rest.  He 
was  very  tired  and  hungry,  and  felt  as 
though  he  could  go  no  farther. 

After  resting  awhile,  he  arose  and 
went  on.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
when  he  saw  two  houses — one  on  each 
side  of  the  road. 

_  One  house  was  large  and  beautiful. 
It  belonged  to  a  rich  man.  The  other 
was  a  tiny  old  hut.  It  looked  almost 
ready  to  fall  over. 

The  stranger-  looked  at  them  a  few 
moments. 


“I  will  stay  with  the  rich  man,” 
thought  he.  “He  is  better  able  to 
keep  me.” 

Then  he  knocked  at  the  door.  The 
rich  man  put  his  head  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  said: 

“Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you 
want  9” 

“I  am  a  traveler,”  said  the  man.  “I 
am  very  tired  and  hungry  and  can  go 
no  farther.  May  I  stay  here  all 
night  9” 

“No,”  said  the  rich  man,  “I  have  no 
room  for  you.  If  we  kept  every  beg¬ 
gar  that  came  along  we  should  soon 
have  nothing  for  ourselves.”  With 
that  he  closed  the  window. 

The  man  turned  away,  and  went 
across  to  the  old  hut.  He  knocked 
softly,  and  the  door  was  opened  wide. 


The  poor  man  did  not  ask  who  he  was 
nor  what  he  wanted.  He  only  said: 

“Come  right  in,  stranger,  and  sit 
down.  Yon  look  very  tired.” 

“  That  I  am,”  said  the  man.  “I  have 
come  a  long  way  to-day,  and  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  since  morning.” 

The  poor  man’s  wife  gave  him  a 
chair,  saying: 

“We  haven’t  much,  but  such  as  it  is, 
you  are  most  welcome  to  it.” 

The  stranger  thanked  her  and  sat 
down.  While  she  was  getting  the  sup¬ 
per  ready,  he  told  of  his  travels.  He 
seemed  to  forget  that  he  was  tired  and 
hungry,  until  the  wife  said: 

“Now,  draw  your  chair  to  the  table, 
friend.  There  is  not  much  on  it,  but 
it’s  the  best  we  have.” 

The  stranger  thanked  her,  saying: 


“Your  kindness  will  make  it  a  feast.” 

And  it  did  seem  as  though  he  had 
never  eaten  such  good  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  The  potatoes  were  good  enough 
for  a  king.  And  the  milk — well,  I’m 
sure  it  was  the  sweetest  and  richest  he 
had  ever  tasted. 

You  think  it  was  because  he  was  so 
hungry.  Perhaps  it  was.  Any  way 
the  stranger  thought  it  a  very  good 
supper. 

When  he  was  through  eating,  they 
talked  until  bed-time.  Then  the  wife 
called  her  husband  aside  and  said: 

“The  stranger  is  very  tired.  Let  us 
give  him  our  bed  and  we  will  sleep  on 
the  floor.” 

But  the  good  man  said: 

“I  cannot  think  of  such  a  thing.  I 
will  sleep  on  the  floor  myself.” 


Neither  the  old  man  nor  his  wife 
would  listen  to  this.  So  the  stranger 
took  their  bed,  and  they  lay  down  upon 
the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  it  seemed  very  hard 
to  them,  after  all.  As  for  the  stranger, 
he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  good  wife  was  up  before  day¬ 
break  next  morning.  When  the  stranger 
awoke,  breakfast  was  almost  ready. 

“Well,  my  friend,  have  you  rested 
well  ?”  asked  the  old  man. 

“I  never  slept  better  in  my  life,” 
said  the  stranger.  “But  you  and  your 
good  wife  must  be  very  tired.” 

“Indeed  we  are  not,”  said  the  wife. 
“I  feel  as  fresh  as  if  I  had  slept  on  a 
bed  of  down.” 

“And  I  too,”  said  the  old  man. 

Then  they  all  sat  down  to  breakfast. 


And  such  a  breakfast  as  that  was!  To 
be  sure  they  had  only  corn  cakes,  but¬ 
ter,  honey  and  coffee.  But  what  more 
was  needed? 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  the 
stranger  said,  “I  am  very  sorry  to  leave 
such  good  friends,  but  I  must  go  on  my 
way.  You  have  been  so  kind  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  go  without  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  you.” 

“No,”  said  the  old  man,  “we  do  not 
wish  to  be  paid  for  doing  a  kindness.” 

“Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “if  you 
will  not  take  pay,  I  will  grant  you 
three  wishes.” 

They  thought  awhile,  and  then  the 
old  man  said,  “We  wish,  first,  for  good 
health  and  enough  to  eat.  Then,  we 
have  always  thought  we  should  like  to 
die  at  the  same  time.” 


“You  shall  have  what  you  ask,”  said 
the  stranger.”  But  you  have  another 
wish.  Is  there  nothing  else  you  would 
like  to  have?” 

“We  think  of  nothing  else  now,” 
said  they. 

“Would  you  not  like  a  new  house  in 
the  place  of  this  old  one?”  asked  the 
stranger. 

“Well,  yes,”  said  the  old  man. 
“That  would  be  nice,  if  we  could  have 
it  so.” 

No  sooner  had  he  said  it  than  they 
found  themselves  in  a  beautiful  new 
house.  There  stood  the  stranger  smil¬ 
ing  at  them  and  bidding  them  good¬ 
bye. 

When  he  was  gone,  they  went 
through  the  house.  It  had  everything 
in  it  to  make  them  happy.  Then  they 


sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“You  look  ten  years  younger,”  said 
the  wife. 

“And  you  look  fifteen  years  young¬ 
er,”  said  the  husband.  Then  they 
laughed. 

At  this  time  the  rich  man  and  his 
wife  were  just  getting  up.  The  wife 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

“Just  come  here,”  she  said  to  her 
husband.  “What  does  this  mean? 
Last  night  our  neighbors  lived  in  an 
old  hut.  Now  they  have  a  fine  new 
house.” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,”  said  her* 
husband.  “  Go  over  and  ask  them.” 

Tap,  tap,  tap,  sounded  on  the  door 
of  the  new  house.  The  good  woman 
ran  to  open  it.  There  stood  the  rich 

man’s  wife.  She  had  never  been  there 
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before.  They  kindly  asked  her  to  come 

in. 

“What  a  beautiful  new  house!”  she 
said.  “Do  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

They  sat  down  and  told  her  of  the 
stranger  who  had  stayed  with  them 
the  night  before. 

“And  when  he  got  ready  to  go  this 
morning,  he  granted  us  three  wishes,” 
said  the  old  man.  “We  wished  first 
for  good  health  and  enough  to  eat; 
then  that  we  might  die  together.  He 
said  we  should  have  what  we  asked, 
adding,  ‘Is  there  nothing  else  you 
want?  Would  you  not  like  a  new 
house  V ” 

“We  told  him  it  would  please  ns  very 
much.  Then  he  went  away.” 

The  rich  man’s  wife  went  home  and 
told  the  story  to  her  husband. 


“Oh,  I  wish  I  had  known  it,”  said 
he. 

“Known  what?”  asked  his  wife. 

“Why,  the  same  man  was  here  last 
night.  He  wanted  to  stay,  but  I  told 
him  we  didn’t  keep  beggars.” 

“  Saddle  your  horse  and  ride  after 
him,”  said  his  wife.  “You  can  soon 
overtake  him.  He  can  not  have  gone 
very  far.” 

“But  what  good  will  that  do?”  asked 
the  husband. 

“Why,  don’t  you  see?”  said  his  wife. 
“Tell  him  you  are  sorry  for  what  you 
did,  ask  him  to  come  here  the  next 
time,  and  to  grant  us  three  wishes.” 

The  rich  man  did  not  wait  to  be 
told  twice.  He  saddled  his  horse 
quickly  and  rode  after  the  stranger. 

.By  and  by  he  overtook  him,  resting  by 
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the  roadside.  After  talking  awhile,  the 
rich  man  said : 

“You  should  not  have  been  in  such 
a  hurry  last  night.  I  was  looking  for 
the  key  to  unlock  the  door,  and  you 
went  away.  The  next  time  you  come 
this  way  you  must  stop  with  us.” 

“I  will,”  said  the  traveler,  “if  I  ever- 
come  back.” 

Then  the  rich  man  asked  if  he,  too. 
might  have  three  wishes. 

“Yes,”  said  the  traveler,  “but  you 
will  be  sorry  you  asked  for  them.” 

The  rich  man  thought  that  could  not 
be,  as  he  was  sure  he  could  make  good 
wishes. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  traveler. 
“Whatever  you  wish  shall  come 
true.” 

The  rich  man  thanked  him  and 
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turned  towards  home.  He  let  the  rein 
fall  upon  the  horse’s  neck. 

The  horse  soon  found  that  no  one 


“DOWN  FELL  THE  POOR  HORSE  AND  BROKE  HIS  NECK” 


was  holding  the  rein,  and  began  to 
prance  about. 

“Be  quiet,  will  you?”  he  said.  But 
the  horse  only  pranced  the  more. 
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“I  wish  you  would  fall  and  break 
your  neck !”  he  cried. 

Foolish  man!  Down  fell  the  poor 
horse  and  broke  its  neck.  Then  he  saw 
that  he  had  lost  his  first  wish  and  a 
good  horse  besides.  He  stood  for 
awhile  and  looked  at  the  poor  animal. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “it  will  not  do  to 
leave  that  good  saddle  here.” 

So  he  took  off  the  saddle  and  threw 
it  across  his  shoulder.  By  this  time 
the  sun  was  quite  hot.  Walking 
through  the  deep  sand  made  him  warm 
and  tired,  and  the  saddle  seemed  to 
grow  very  heavy.  Just  then  he  thought 
of  his  wife. 

“  She  is  sitting  at  home  in  a  nice  cool 
room,  all  this  time,  while  I  trudge 
along  in  this  hot  sand  and  carry  this 
heavy  saddle.” 
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“I  wish  she  was  sitting  on  it  this 
minute,  and  couldn’t  get  off?”  cried  he. 

Before  the  last  word  was  out.  of  his 
mouth  the  saddle  was  gone.  He  knew 
then  that  he  had  lost  his  second  wish. 

When  he  reached  home  he  ran 
quickly  into  the  house.  Sure  enough, 
there  sat  his  wife  upon  the  saddle. 

“Come  and  wish  me  off  this  saddle,” 
she  cried. 

“I  have  only  one  wish  left,”  said  he. 
“Do  keep  quiet  and  let  me  think.  I 
must  make  a  good  wish.” 

“But  what  good  will  that  do  me,  if  I 
must  sit  on  this  saddle  all  my  life?” 
said  she. 

And  whether  he  would  or  no,  he  had 
to  wish  her  off  the  saddle. 
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RUMPELSTILTSKIN. 


There  was  once  a  poor  miller  who 
had  a  beautiful  daughter.  People 
said  there  was  not  so  sweet  a  face  in 
all  the  country  round.  She  was  also  a 
very  good  girl  and  her  father  was  proud 
of  her. 

One  day  he  had  to  go  to  speak  with 
the  king.  He  wished  the  king  to  think 
well  of  him,  so  he  told  him  that  he  had 
a  daughter  who  could  spin  straw  into 
gold.  Now,  the  king  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  gold.  He  thought  to  himself, 
“That  is  an  art  that  would  please  me 
well.”  So  he  said  to  the  miller,  “Your 
daughter  is  indeed  very  clever,  if  she 
can  do  that.  Bring  her  to  the  castle 


to-morrow.  I  wish  to  see  if  what  you 
say  is  true.” 

The  miller  saw  that  he  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  telling  the  king  such  a 
story.  But  he  did  not  like  to  say  that 
it  was  not  true.  So  he  went  home  and 
said  to  his  daughter, 

“Ah,  daughter,  we  are  getting  up  in 
the  world.  To-day  I  visited  the  king 
and  to-morrow  you  are  to  visit  him.” 

“  I !”  said  his  daughter.  “  Why,  father, 
what  do  you  mean?  What  business 
have  I  with  the  king?” 

“Well,”  said  her  father,  “I  may  as 
well  tell  you  at  once.  To-day,  while  I 
was  at  the  castle,  I  told  him  that  you 
could  spin  straw  into  gold.” 

“  What  made  you  think  of  telling  him 
such  a  thing  as  that  ?”  cried  the  girl. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “I  wanted  the  king 
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to  think  well  of  me.  I  did  not  think 
he  would  ask  me  to  prove  it.” 

“Oh,  father,  father!”  You  have  done 
a  very  wrong  and  foolish  thing.  You 
should  not  have  tried  to  get  the  king’s 
good  will  by  telling  him  what  was  not 
true.” 

“Well,  I  am  very  sorry  I  did  it,  but 
it  is  too  late  now  to  make  it  right.”  So 
the  next  morning  the  poor  girl  started 
to  the  king’s  castle.  As  soon  as  she 
got  there  the  king  led  her  into  a  room 
full  of  straw.  Giving  her  a  wheel,  he 
said, 

“Now  set  yourself  to  work,  and  if 
you  have  not  spun  this  straw  into  gold 
by  sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  you 
must  die.”  Then  he  shut  the  door  and 
left  the  maiden  alone. 

There  she  sat  for  a  long  time  think- 
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“AT  LAST  SHE  BEGAN  TO  CRY” 


ing  how  to  save  her  life.  At  last,  in 
despair,  she  began  to  cry.  All  at  once 
the  door  opened  and  in  stepped  the 
queerest  looking  little  old  man. 

“Good  evening,  fair  maiden,”  said  he. 
“Why  do  you  cry  like  this?” 

“Ah,”  she  said,  “I  must  spin  this 
straw  into  gold,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  to  be  done.” 


“  What  will  you  give  me  if  I  spin  it 
for  you?”  asked  the  little  man. 

“My  necklace,”  said  the  maiden. 

The  dwarf  took  it,  sat  down  in  front 
of  the  wheel,  and  whirr,  whirr,  whirr, 
three  times  round  and  the  bobbin  was 
full.  Then  he  set  up  another,  and 
whirr,  whirr,  whirr,  three  times  around 
and  a  second  bobbin  was  full.  The 
wheel  went  round  so  fast  that  the 
maiden  was  afraid  the  dwarf’s  long 
beard  would  be  caught  in  it ;  but  it  was 
not.  So  he  went  on  spinning  all  night 
long.  At  last  all  the  straw  was  spun, 
and  the  bobbins  were  full  of  gold. 

At  sunrise  the  king  came.  He  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  the  gold.  It 
made  his  heart  glad,  but  he  wanted 
more  yet.  He  led  the  girl  into  a  still 

larger  room  full  of  straw. 
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“Now,”  said  he,  “go  to  work.  If  you 
have  not  spun  this  straw  into  gold  by 
sunrise  to-morrow  morning,  you  must 
die.”  Then  he  shut  the  door  and  left 
the  girl  alone. 

She  did  not  know  what  to  do  so  she 
began  to  cry.  While  she  was  crying, 
the  door  opened  and  in  came  the  dwarf. 

“What  will  you  give  me  this  time  if 
I  spin  the  straw  into  gold  ?”  asked  the 
little  man. 

“The  ring  from  my  finger,”  she 
answered.  The  little  man  took  the  ring 
and  began  to  spin  at  once.  By  morn¬ 
ing  all  the  straw  was  changed  into 
shining  gold.  At  sunrise  the  king 
came.  He  was  much  pleased  when  he 
saw  the  gold.  Still  he  was  not  satisfied. 
He  led  the  maiden  into  another  still 

larger  room,  full  of  straw. 
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“This  you  must  spin  to-night,”  said 
he.  “If  you  can  do  it,  you  shall  become 
queen.  I  could  not  find  a  richer  wife 
in  all  the  world,”  he  thought  to  himself. 

When  the  maiden  was  left  alone,  the 
door  opened  and  the  dwarf  came  in. 

“What  will  you  give  me  to  do  this 
for  you  ?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  nothing  left  that  I  can  give 
you,”  said  the  maiden. 

“Well,”  said  the  dwarf,  “I’ll  wait  five 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I’ll 
come  and  take  the  thing  you  love  best. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  V 

The  maiden  thought  to  herself, 
“When  I  become  queen  I  will  have  so 
many  beautiful  things  that  it  will  be 
easy  enough  to  pay  him  then.  Besides, 
he  may  forget  all  about  it  before  the 
five  years  have  gone  by.  So  she  said, 
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“All  right.  You  may  do  the  work, 
and  come  again  at  the  end  of  five  years 
for  your  pay.” 

The  dwarf  went  to  work  and  by 
morning  the  spinning  was  done.  When 
the  king  came  and  saw  this  he  said, 

“You  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold 
and  you  shall  be  my  wife.”  And  so 
there  was  a  grand  wedding  and  the 
miller’s  beautiful  daughter  became 
queen. 

For  a  long  time  she  thought  every 
day  about  the  little  dwarf.  But  by-and- 
by  she  forgot  him.  Five  years  passed 
by.  One  day  when  the  queen  was  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  window  playing  with  the 
little  prince  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  the  dwarf. 

“I  have  come  for  my  pay,”  said  he. 
And  how  he  did  grin. 
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The  queen  was  not  at  all  afraid,  for 
she  had  plenty  of  gold  and  jewels.  So 
she  said, 

“What  shall  I  give  you?” 

“You  promised  to  give  me  the  thing 
you  love  best,’’  said  he,  and  he  looked 
straight  at  the  young  prince. 

The  poor  queen  was  now  all  in  a 
tremble.  Sure  enough  she  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  him  the  thing  she  loved 
best.  And  she  loved  the  little  prince 
better  than  anything  else  on  earth.  She 
clasped  the  child  in  her  arms  and 
cried, 

“No,  no,  I  cannot  do  that.  I  will 
give  you  all  the  gold  and  jewels  I  have 
if  you  will  let  me  keep  my  child.”  Then 
she  began  to  cry  and  groan  so  much 
that  the  dwarf  said, 

“I  will  give  you  three  days  to  think. 
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If  in  that  time  you  can  find  out  my 
name  you  may  keep  your  child.” 

All  night  long  the  queen  lay  awake 
thinking  over  all  the  names  she  had 
ever  heard.  She  also  sent  a  servant 
through  the  country  to  find  new  names. 
The  next  morning  the  little  dwarf 
came.  The  queen  began  with  “  Caspar,” 
and  went  over  all  the  odd  names  she 
knew.  Each  time  the  dwarf  would 
stroke  his  long  beard  and  say, 

“  That  is  not  my  name.” 

The  second  day  the  queen  asked  all 
her  people  for  strange  names.  When 
the  dwarf  came  she  called  him  “Ribs 
of  beef,”  “Sheepshank,”  “Whalebone,” 
and  so  on;  but  each  time  he  stroked 
his  long  beard  and  said, 

“That  is  not  my  name.” 

The  third  day  the  queen  sent  the 
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servant  out  again.  When  he  came  back 
he  said, 

“  I  have  not  found  a  single  name.  But 
as  I  came  to  a  high  mountain  near  the 
edge  of  a  forest,  where  foxes  and  hares 
say  good  night  to  each  other,  I  saw  a 
little  house.  A  fire  was  burning  before 
the  door,  and  round  this  fire  a  strange 
little  man  was  dancing  on  one  leg,  and 
singing, 

“To-day  I  stew,  and  then  I’ll  bake, 

For  to-morrow  the  prince  comes  in; 
How  good  it  is  that  nobody  knows 
That  my  name  is  Rumpelstiltskin.” 

When  the  queen  heard  this  she  was 
very  glad,  for  she  knew  the  name. 
Soon  after  the  dwarf  came  and  asked, 

“Now,  my  lady  queen,  what  is  my 
name  ?” 
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First  she  said,  “are  you  called  Con¬ 
rad?” 

“No,”  and  he  stroked  his  beard, 

“  Are  you  called  Hal  ?” 

“No.”  And  by  this  time  he  was  in 
such  glee  that  he  caught  up  his  long 
beard,  whirled  it  round  and  round  and 
then  tied  it  in  a  knot. 

Then  the  queen  looked  straight  at 
him  and  said, 

“Are  you  called  Rumpelstiltskin ?” 

When  the  little  dwarf  heard  that  you 
may  be  sure  he  was  very  angry.  He 
stamped  his  right  foot  so  hard  that  it 
went  into  the  ground  and  he  could  not 
get  it  out.  Then  he  took  hold  of  his 
left  leg  and  pulled  so  hard  that  he 
pulled  himself  in  two. 


THE  TOY  OF  THE  GIANT’S  CHILD 


Once  upon  a  time  a  good  giant  lived 
in  a  great  stone  castle,  far  up  among 
the  mountains.  One  bright,  sunny  day 
his  daughter  came  out  and  played  be¬ 
side  the  door.  By-and-by  she  grew 
tired  of  her  play. 

“I  will  go  down  into  the  valley,”  said 
she,  “and  see  what  the  people  are  doing 
there.” 

So  she  tripped  merrily  down  the 
mountain  side.  In  the  valley  she  saw 
a  farmer  plowing  corn.  He  whistled  a 
merry  tune  as  he  worked.  His  plow 
shone  in  the  sun  like  silver.  The  horses 
arched  their  glossy  necks  and  stepped 
proudly.  It  was  a  pretty  sight. 
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The  giant’s  daughter  had  never  seen 
anything  like  it  before. 

“I  will  take  it  home  and  show 
father,”  she  said. 

So  she  spread  her  handkerchief  upon 
the  ground  and  placed  man,  horses,  and 
plow  all  on  it.  Then  tying  the  corners 
nicely,  she  carried  it  up  to  the  castle. 

“Oh,  father,  see  what  I  have!”  she 
cried.  “  Such  a  beautiful  plaything.  I 
found  it  in  the  valley.” 

Her  father  was  reading,  but  he  turned 
away  from  his  book  and  said, 

“What  is  it  my  dear?  Let  me  see 
it.” 

She  took  them  from  her  handkerchief 
and  placed  them  upon  the  table. 

“Why,  my  dear  child!”  cried  her 
father.  “This  is  no  plaything.  It  is  a 
farmer  who  has  been  plowing  his  corn. 
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Wrap  them  up  carefully  and  carry  them 
again  to  the  valley.  Remember  that 
it  was  from  the  farmer  that  the  race  of 
giants  came.  Know,  too,  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  farmer,  we  should 
have  no  bread." 

The  girl  did  as  her  father  told  her. 
She  afterwards  went  many  times  to  the 
valley  to  watch  the  farmer  at  his  work, 
but  she  never  tried  to  carry  him  away 
again. 
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